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V^EST  VIRGIIIIA 


Abounding  in  natural  resources  and  scenic  beauty^  boasting  of 
a sustaining  and  profitable  agriculture;  and  outstanding  in  T/ildlifc  pos- 
sibilities, the  "Little  Mountain  State"  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
life  of  the  nation.  Yet  I vender  if  ve  realize  that  approximi.ately 
15^000,000  acres  of  ITest  Virginia  have  disappeared  — the  greatest 
natural  heritage  of  all.  Top-soil  has  been  removed  from  practically 
the  entire  state,  to  a depth  ranging  from  two  to  five  inches,  hot  only 
is  this  fact  significant,  but  these  f ifteen -million  acres  represent  the 
best  that  Yie  have  to  offer,,  in  the  way  of  top-soil.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  least  the  farmnng  land  of  the  state,  approximately  9^000,000 
acres,  has  lost  50$^  of  its  top-*soil, 

Conparatively  speaking,  this  has  all  been  accomiplished  in  a 
few  years.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  farmers  in  the  Reedy 
Creek  Project  area  who  say  that  alarming  changes  have  come  about  in 
their  fields  and  they  are  not  productive' as  they  once  vtgtq.  If  a 
change  can  be  detected  in  one  generation,  is  it  not  time  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  check  this' wastage  of  land?  Yes,  iTest  Virginia  can 
vjell  boast  of  her  resources,  her  industries,  and  her  possibilities, 
yet  in  the  final  analysis,  there  is  but  one  foundation  upon  which  any 
state  or  nation  can  exist,  and  that  is  the  soil.  Even  though  it  may 
Is  ever  so  carefully  m.ade,  no  plan  of  development  can  have  any  sort  of 
duration,  unless  the  whole  plan  is  predicated  by  a program  of  sound 
erosion  control  practices. 


Ivan  C , Owens 


Pro j ect  Manager . 
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STMTING  A FRUIT  TREE 


Many  farmers  in  Roane  County  have  small  home  orchards  rang- 
ing from  just  a few  trees  to  several  acres  in  size.  Tlheii  given  proper 
care  and  attention  these  orchards  produce  fruit  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  and  in  some  instances  extra  income  from  cash  sales.  Several 
farmers  with  the  idea  of  making  a better  living  on  the  farm,  have  stat« 
ed  their  intention  of  setting  out  a few  fruit  trees  this  spring.  Some 
suggestions,  then,  might  be  of  benefit  in  helping  to  get  the  young 
trees  off  to  a good  start. 

There  are  several  things  to  take  into  consideration  in  set- 
ting out  a young  tree.  For  instance,  if  spring  planting  is  contem- 
plated it  should  be  set  out  early,  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
and  when  the  soil  is  not  too  wet.  By  getting  the  trees  in'  early  they 
have  a bettor  chance  of  csto.blishing  themselves  before  hot,  dry  weather 
appears. 


The  preparation  of  the  hole  where  the  tree  is  to  go  is  im- 
portant. The  hole  should  bo  dug  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  root 
system  of  the  tree  without  having  to  bend  the  roots  vjhcn  placing  the 
tree  in  the  hole.  This  will  insure  normal  development  of  the  root  ■ 
system.  Dig  the  hole  deep  enough  to  allow  for  a couple  shovels  of  top- 
soil to  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  yet  allowing  for  sotting 
the  tree  an  inch  or  two  below  its  former  level  whilo  in  the  nursery. 

If  manure  is  to  bo  used  it  preferably  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
ground  as  a m.ulch  around  the  tree  o.fter  it  is  planted. 

Careful  handling  of  the  young  tree  is  also  very  important. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  roots  be  allovrcd  to  dry  out  as  this 
might  result  in  the  death  of  the  tree.  The  roots  can  bo  kept  damp 
during  the  sotting  operations  by  imm^ercing  in  a tub  or  barrel  con- 
taining water  or  by  keeping  them  covered  with  v/et  sacks. 

Another  important  factor  deserving  consideration  is  the 
actu.al  sotting  of  the  tree.  If  the  young  tree  has  any  branches,  it 
should  be  set  so  the  branches  are  headed  into  the  direction  of  pre- 
vailing winds.  Or,  if  the  tree  is  just  a v/hip  it  could  be  planted 
so  that  it  leans  slightly  in  the  direction  of  prevailing  winds.  After 
the  tree  is  placed  in  the  hole  and  some  top-soil  throvm  in  on  the 
roots,  it  is  well  to  lift  and  shake  the  tree  gently  to  got  the  soil 
settled  around  the  roots.  After  this  the  soil  should  be  tram.pod 
firmUy  about  the  roots  as  it  is  throi'm  in.  This  will  insure  the 
tree  being  well  c.nchorcd,  rmth  fevr  air  spaces  in  the  soil  and  the 
roots  v/ill  be  in  intimate  contact  \7ith  the  soil.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  fill  in  around  the  tree  to  about  ground  level  thus  allow- 
ing for  settling  of  the  soil  and  also  helping  to  hold  the  tree  in 
position  until  grovd^h  starts o Loose  soil  or  manure  should  be  loft 
on  top  as  a mnlch  around  the  young  tree  and  no  pruning  should  be  done 
until  after  the  tree  is  set. 
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PROTECT  OUR  PASTURES 


How  raany  farmers  would  refuse  to 'give  help  to  a vrork  G.nimal 
if  the  animal  for  some  reason  v^^as  "Off  feed"?  many  vrould  expect 

him  to  do  his  full  share  of  the  vrork  until  he  had  recovcrod  and  was 
on  "IRII  feed"  again?  Any  practical  farmer  Ioioy/s  the  ansv/er  to  the 
above  question^  yet  I wonder  if  they  all  o.pply  the  same  principle  to 
their  pastures* 

Ordinarily  our  gro'.Ting  season  for  pastures  extends  from 
about  the  first  of  April  to  October  l^’th,  depending  on  the  season* 
During  this  season  the  annual  plants,  such  as  lespedeza,  grovf  o.nd 
produce  seed.  However^  of  more  importance  in  our  pastures  are  the 
plants  tho.t  are  capable  of  living  year  after  year  without  being  re- 
seeded, such  as  bluegrass,  red  top,  timothy,  orcho.rd  grass  and  others. 
The  grasses  just  mentioned  will  not  only  live  year  after  year  under 
favorable  conditions,  but  bluegrass  vrill  actually  spread  by  m,eans  of 
underground  stems* 

The  farmer  is  interested  in  follovjing  those  practices  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  that  will  aid  in  maintaining  and  improving  the 
sod,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the  greo.test  amount  of  forage  pos- 
sible. PZis  mnin  problem  cor.ies,  however,  after  the  grazing  season  is 
over  in  the  fall.  Plants  that  are  to  come  through  the  winter  as  they 
should  must  have  a chance  to  store  up  a reserve  food  supply  before 
severe  freezing  begins.  This  will  permit  two  important  things  to 
take  place.  First,  the  plants  Vv'ill  store  up  food  in  its  root  systems, 
thus  better  enabling  them  to  live  over  vrintcr  and  permitting  an  earlier 
and  more  vigorous  growth  in  the  spring.  Second,  a protective  cover- 
ing of  vegetation  r/ill  form  over  the  ground  that  v/ill  aid  in  holding 
the  soil  and  in  keeping  the  plants  from  freezing  out. 

The  next  question  comes  o.s  to  wRen  to  turn  out  in  the  spring. 
It  is  ruinous  to  pastures  to  try  and  take  advcaitage  of  them  by  grazing 
during  open  weather  in  the  winter.  It  is  equally  as  damaging  to  turn 
out  too  early  in  the  spring.  We  naturally  expect  good  pastures  to 
green  up  wmth  the  first  approo.ch  of  warm  weather.  However,  we  should 
not  take  advantage  of  this  effort  to  get  sto-rted.  Like  the  work 
animal,  our  pastures  can  best  serve  us  if  vre  allow  them  to  fully 
recover  before  expecting  them  to  carry  their  gro.zing  loo.d.  Also  by 
following  this  miothod  we  avoid  the  severe  domage  caused  by  livestock 
slipping  and  sliding  on  pasture  sod  during  soft  periods  in  vmntsr 
and  e-arly  spring. 

Grass  should  be  about  six  inches  high  before  turning.  It 
should  be  kept  in  m.ind  that  our  greatest  returns  Yvnll  be  obtained  if 
the  po.sture  is  on  full  feed  before  it  is  expected  to  carry  o.  full 
grazing  load. 


^ 

Good  pasture  sod  helps  to  keep  the  soil  at  home,  and 
soak  up  the  water. 
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YflLDLIFE  ENCOUR_A,GEMlENT  ON  THE  SPENCER  PROJECT 


Efforts  to  encourage  and  incroaso  vfildlifo  on  the  Spencer 
Project  vroro  instituted  in  Spring  1935?  when  200  acres  on’  ikl  different 
farns  ’cTore  seeded  to  lospedeza  and  other  plants,  Suhsequcht 
investigations  have  conclusively  proven  tne  value  of  this  Y;ork«  An 
examination  of  the  crops  of  quail  killed  during  the  last  hunting  season 
disclosed  the  fact  that  Icspedcza  seed  composes  a.  great  part  of  the 
fa.ll  anid  v/intcr  diet  of  those  birds » 

Unfortunately,  even  a relatively  light  snovafall  v:ill  cover 
the  plaaits,  making  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  birds  to  locate  food. 
In  order  to  cope  vrith  vroathcr  conditions  such  as  those  experienced 
this  Yvinter,  and  also  to  supplement  the  available  natural  food  supply, 
the  Soil  Consoramition  Service  recently  inaugura^ted  a wildlife  feeding 
campaigns  The  results  of  this  vrork  have  m.ore  than  paid  for  the  effort 
involved V 


During  a period  of  about  four  weeks,  there  v’cre  erected,  vfith 
the  help  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  cooperators,  117  bird  feed- 
ing shelters.  A number  of  these  shelters  have  been  visited  and  all 
show  signs  of  being  actively  used  by  small  birds.  In  a,.ddition,  there 
have  been  a number  of  reports  of  the  shelters  being  used  by  quail.  In 
addition  to  the  bird  feeding  shelters,  there  have  also  been  66  squirrel 
feeders  erected. 

"'.''ocdlamds  on  the  Reedy  Creek  Project  seriously  lack  the  sm.all- 
er  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  arc  so  importa.nt  in  the  providing  of 
ivildlifc  food  and  cover.  In  order  to  at  least  partially  offset  this 
condition  there  are  to  be  established  during  the  coming  planting  season 
a number  of  food  o.nd  cover  plantings.  It  is  likely  that  the  majority  of 
these  plantings  v/ill  be  in  connection  with  gully  co?itrol  work.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  variety  as  v/oll  as  the  number  of  plants  available  is  limit' 
ed,  and,  while  this  will  handicap  the  v/ork  to  a certain  extent,  still  it 
is  felt  that  the  resultant  better  food  and  cover  conditions  will  be  y;c11 
rrorth  the  effort, 

TREES  AND  SPNJJBS  SUITAHLE  FOR 
NILDLIFE  FOOD  AiN)  COVER 


Black  Haw 

Plavrfchorns 

Wild  Grape 

Bittersweet 

Huckleberry 

Virginia  Creeper 

Holly 

Elderberry 

Dogrrood 

Spice-bush 

Chokeberry 

Wild  Pluin 

Wahoo 


Persimmon 
Pavfpaw 
Black  Gum 
Wild  Cherry 
Choke  Cherry 
Wild  Crabapplc 
Beech 
All  Oaks 
Hiclscry 
Juneberry 
■'Talnut 
Mulberry 

Pine  (for  cover  only) 


FARM  WOODLOT  DEMONSTRATION^  FIELD  DAYS 


The  Soil  Consorvation  Service,  in  corporation  mth  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  is  planning  a series  of  farn  voodlot  dem- 
onstration field  days,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  demonstrato  and  dis- 
cuss timber  marking  and  cutting  measurements  of  standing  tiirAer,  and 
other  subjects  relative  to  tho  proper  s.nd  practical  methods  of  farm 
woodlot  management.  These  meetings  arc  to  be  open  to  all  those  'mho 
care  to  attend,  and  a cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all.  Tho 
meetings  are  scheduled  as  follows: 

March  10th,  1:30  P.  M.,  on  the  Oeorge  ilolsvradc  farm  about 
two  males  south  of  Spencer,  along  Route  l/p.  The  program  for  this 
meeting  includes  wood  chopping,  cross-cut  sawing  and  timiber  marking 
contests.  Prizes  for  these  contests  have  been  offered  as  folloa/s: 

Cross-cut  satring  contest  - two  double-bit  axes,  donated  by 
rlardiuan  Supply  CcFipany  and  F.  F,  McIntosh  & Son. 

Wood  chopping  contest  - one  pair  of  overalls,  donated  by 
Spencer  Departm.ent  Store.  ' ■ 

Timber  Liarking  contest  - one  Yfork  shirt,  donated  by  Thabet 
DepartFicnt  Store. 

The  second  miOeting  of  the  series  mil  be  held  at  1:30  P.  M, 
on  March  11th,  on  the  C,  A,  Do.niels  farm,  three  miles  north  of 
Elizabeth  along  Route  lii.  The  program  for  this  meeting  will  be  prac- 
tically the  some  as  the  program  on  the  Holswade  farm,  Mr.’ Paul  M, 

Hess  acting  as  Chairman,  Prizes  for  the  various  contests  are  as 
follows: 

'Tito  double-bit  axes,  dono.ted.  by  the  G.  IT,  Ro certs  Store 
and  Thorn  & Andrick, 

Oiie  pair  of  overalls,  donated  by  I.  P.  Thorn. 

One  work  shirty  donated  by  interested  individuals. 

The  third  meeting  v/ill  be  held  on  the  H,  C.  Parrish,  C,  A.. 
Parrish  and  B.  D.  Shatto  farm,  located  on  Route  about  six  miles 
east  of  Ripley.  This  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  1:30  P.  M.,  March  12th, 
The  progrom  will  be  simdlar  to  the  other  two  meetings,  Mr,  D,  L. 
Cottrill  acting  as  Ghairm.an,  Prizes  for  the  various  contests  will 
consist  of  four  axes, 

PRCGR/Jd 

Meet  along  Route  ik,  at  George  Plolswade  farm.  March  10th, 
at  1:30  P.  M.  Chairman,  Mr.  hh  L,  Higgle, 

Wood  chopping  contest;  Explanation  and  Discussion  of  Timber 
Marking  by  Mr,  R,  B.  Smith,  Extension  Forester;  Explo.nation  and  Dis- 
cussion of  Utilization  of  Materials  Removed  by  Farm  Wcodlot  Improve- 
ment, Mr,  S.  L,  Tinsley,  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Discussion  of 
Wildlife  Encouragem.ent  as  Related  to  Farm  "'Toodlct  Managcm.ent,  Mr, 

L.  R.  Ailbright,  Soil  Cons era^^at ion  Service;  Timber  marking  contest; 
Cross-cut  sav/ing  contest;  Adjournment  at  k:30  P« 

Contest  rules  found  on  po.ge  12. 
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FARM  ROADS 


IMhen  the  engineers  made  the  gully  control  surTey  of  farms  they 
determined,  as  nearly  as  possible,  causes  for  the  existence  of  many  of 
these  gullies.  In  tabulating  such  data  we  find  that  approximately  one 
out  of  every  seven  gullies  on  our  cooperator’s  farms  has  been  caused  by 
poor  judgment  in  placement  and  usage  of  farm  haul  roads.  Almost  every 
average-size  farm  in  Yfest  Virginia  has  several  large  deep  gullies  which 
represent  the  present  site  of  a former  road. 

Practice  has  been  to  use  a road  until  the  mules  could  no  longer 
follow  it  or  until  a rra-gon  or  two  had  fallen  into  the  gullied  ruts. 
Another  road  was  then  started  alongside  the  old  until  it  too  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Before  very  long  the  original  tracks  grew  into  broad,  deep, 
gullied  areas  that  were  a danger  to  livestock  and  that  kept  crowding 
into  adjoining  land.  The  trouble  with  such  gullies  is  that  they  are 
very  much  like  large  stones  rolling  dorm  a steep  hillside  --  they  start 
slowly  but  they  surely  "gather  steam"  as  they  go.  A person  might  have 
a chance  to  keep  a boulder  from  rolling  dorm  a hill  by  blocking  it  be- 
fore it  starts  moving.  There  would  be  little  chance  of  stopping  it 
once  it  "gets  going". 

If  we  keep  gullies  from,  getting  started,  we  have  practically 
won  the  fight.  Just  a little  care  in  placing  those  haul  roads j just 
a little  care  in  hovj  we  use  them  will  prevent  the  gullies  from  getting 
started,  YJhere  we  see  a rut  cutting  down  we  should  fill  it  that  season. 
If  gullies  persist  in  coming  in,  no  matter  hovj-  hard  we  work  to  keep  them 
out,  then  it  miay  be  necessary  to  change  the  location  of  the  road  or  to 
rebuild  it. 


The  secret  of  good  road- building  is  adequate  drainage.  That 
principle  applies  to  a small  farm  road  as  yiqII  as  to  a concrete  pave- 
ment. A little  foresight  in  placing  cross-drains  and  in  providing  for 
surface  ws.ter  will  ordinarily  bo  enough.  Water  should  never  be  alllowed 
to  collect  in  large  quantities  so  that  it  will  f’ollow  dorm  the  wagon 
tracks  and  dig  them  out.  Cross-drains  should  be  placed  to  prevent  this. 
If  they  are  well-spaced  they  will  handle  the  average  rain. 

BeloYiT  is  shoY/n  two  methods  of  constructing  farm  roads.  Either 
one  will  assist  materially  in  preventing  excessive  future  gullying. 

Type  A should  be  used  only  whore  there  is  little  ds.nger  from  sliding. 
This  t^rpo  of  construction  alloYrs  surface  rrater  to  drain  off  equally  at 
all  points  and  needs  no  ditchc:s  except  at  points  Y/hero  side-runs  must 
be  crossed.  Type  B construction  requires  that  cross-drains  be  spaced 
close  enough  so  that  no  large  amount  of  water  has^  a chance  to  collect 
before  it  is  taken  av/ay  by  a cross-ditch.  Cross-ditches  should  be  kept 
free  from  dirt.  They  ma.y  be  filled  v/ith  logs  or  rock  which  makes  cross- 
ing eo.sier  and  yet  doesn’t  prevent  water  from  running  through.  It  is 
important  that  the  outlets  to  these  cross-ditches  be  protected  so  that 
they  Y;ill  not  cut  ba.ck  into  the  road. 


/ 
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CO-ORDINATING  FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE 


For  many  years  the  forestry  profession  has  been  dornant  so 
far  as  the  encouragement  of  wildlife  is  concerned.  During  the  past 
tViTo  years,  howeTer,  there  has  been  a rapidly  grovring  feeling  that 
possibly,  contrary  to  former  opinions,  forestry  and  v/ildlife  are  not 
incompa.tiblo,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  so  closely  related 
tho.t  the  welfare  and  progress  of  one  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  other.  To  this  end  the  Soil  Conser'^o.tion  SerTico  has 
included  as  part  of  it’s  progromi  the  development  and  encouragement  of 
all  forms  of  wildlife. 

Possibly  the  greatest  error  of  forest  practice  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past  yaas  the  tendency,  in  connection  v;ith  timber  stand 
improvement  and  v/oodlot  development,  to  remove  all  so-called  "weed 
spucios."  These  included  v/ild  grape,  dogv/ood,  havrbhorn,  sasso.fras, 
and  other  berry  and  nut  bearing  trees  and  shrubs.  Since  these  species 
produce  no  timber  or  other  salable  products,  they  ytqtc  co2isidored  as 
worthless  weeds  to  be  eliminated  from  the  forest  corimounity.  The  re- 
sult of  this  practice  vwis  an  open  forest  floor,  vrhich  furnished  very 
little  ma.terial  suitable  for  vmldlife  food  and  cover.  In  fact,  in 
many  instances,  final  stands  YTore  almost  park- like  in  appearance. 
Fortunately  the  forestry  profession  no'w  recognizes  the  fact  that 
these  older  pra.cticcs  arc  no  longer  practical  or  desirable,  and 
there  are  many  new  thcuf^hts  that  should  be  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
_"^ressive  farmer  because  of  their  bearing  on  the  management  of  his 
farm  woodlot. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a vfoodlot,  as  a result  of 
improvement  cutting,  be  made  to  look  like  a park.  This  unwise  prac- 
tice results  in  removal  of  food  producing  shrubs  as  well  as  small 
trees  of  good  sped  Go#  ix  ■■^ood  rule  to  follow  is  to  "cut  nothing 
unless  som.0  good  will  result  from  that  cutting".  This,  of  course, 
results  in  the  preservation  of  all  the  important  berry-bearing 
shrubs.  The  so-called  weed-species  such  as  dogvrood,  sassafras, 
gum,  etc,,  should  be  removed  only  when  present  in  large  quantities, 
and  oven  then  it  is  recommended  that  only  a portion  of  the  total 
amount  be  removed.  Grape  vines,  unless  found  on  valuable  trees  of 
good  form.,  need  not  bo  cut.  The  proper  improvem-ent  cutting  removes 
enough  trees  to  permit  a fair  amount  of  light  to  filter  through  to 
the  forest  floor.  This  not  only  encourages  the  reproduction  of  an 
understory,  but  also  encourages  grovrbh  of  the  remaining  trees. 

Brush,  unless  it  constitutes  too  great  a fire  hazard 
because  of  location,  should  not  be  burned.  Burning  not  only  de- 
stroys organic  material  that  should  be  returned  to  the  soil,  but 
also  rciaovcs  a valiiable  source  of  wildlife  cover.  The  most  effec- 
tive means  of  disposal  is  by  means  of  small,  scattered  piles  around 
stumips,  rotting  logs,  etc,,  where  it  furnishes  cover  and  protection 
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until  it  dccuys  and  eventually  returns  to  the  soil* 

Forest  plantings,  in  contrast  to  the  older  methods  used, 
should  not  be  established  as  pure  stands.  This  is  particulc.rly  iiii'- 
portant  if  coniferous  plantings  are  being  considered,  hliile  pure 
coniferous  stands  of  trees  furnish  excellent  wildlife  cover  and 
protection,  they  furnish  little  or  no  food,  and  •‘.'d.ldlife  will  there- 
fore penexrate  to  no  great  depth.  These  solid  plantings,  especially 
if  erosion  control  is  the  primary  objective,  should  be  broken  up  by 
m.eans  of  scattered  groups  of  feed  producing  tree  ond  shrubs.  The 
resulting  mixed  stand  will  be  just  as  effective  so  far  on  erosion  con%> 
trol  is  concerned,  and  vri.ll  be  far  more  fo.vorablo  to  wildlife.  In 
addition,  a raxed  conifer  and  hardwood  loaf  litter  tends  to  create 
bettor  soil  conditions,  and  has  a great-^r  capacity  to  absorb  moisture. 

This  co-ordination  of  forestry  and  wildlife  exists  net  only 
in  the  fields  of  woodlot  improvement  and  plantin?:,  but  also  in  forest 
protection,  forest  recreo.ticn,  and  all  other  phases  of  forest  prac- 
tice, The  spirit  of  co-operation  now  existin'’  bctv/een  foresters  and 
those  interested  in  midlife  and  gome  mamagoment  can  have  only  one 
result  — - a rapid  approsich  to  the  ideal  forest  community  composed 
of  the  proper  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  birds,  and  animals 
required  to  maintain  the  balance  that  Nature  originally  intended  to 
be  iriaintained. 


Note:  The  above  article  should  in  no  any  be  taken 

as  a criticism,  of  past  woodlot  management 
practiced  by  S,  C,  3.,  but  represents  the 
new  thought  of  taking  care  of  our  woods  with 


reference  to  the  wildlife. 


3A\//E  GAME  hOGD  AND  COVtrR 


LOOKING  BACK 


'vTliat  ’ s that  you  say  thar  stranger? 

I didn’t  quite  understand* 

You  say  your’ve  come  to  this  seotion 
To  help  us  rebuild  our  lo.nd? 


lYell^  I reckon  you’ve  got  a big  job  sir. 

And  I doubt  very  much  if  you’ll  stick; 

For  the  best  of  the  land,  around  here,  "By  gosh. 
Has  been  carried  away  by  the  crick. 


’Twas  dorm  in  the  Reedy  Creek  valley 

In  the  yeo.r  eighteen  hundred  and  nine. 
That  my  gro.ndpappy  started  in  clearing 

The  land  of  its  oak,  bcoch  and  pine. 


liTnen  ’twas  cleared,  plowed  and  corned  a few  years 
./'aid  no  longer  v/ould  yield  a good  stand. 

He’d  clear  up  som.c  more  of  those  fertile  hillsides. 
And  ra.ise  corn  to  "just  beat  the  band," 


Well,  this  process  'vent  on  for  ages 

Farms  wore  handed  from  father  to  son, 
iind  the  lo.nd  that  rms  wooded  and  fertile 

Is  all  washed  up,  it’s  usefulness  done. 


Now  vro’ve  got  no  new  land  to  turn  to, 

Thoit  vanished  a long  time  ago; 
imd  all  that  ire' got  for  our  hard  days  of  toil. 
Is  poverty,  heartache,  and  vroe. 

So,  if  you’ve  got  a good  plan  that’ll  help  us 
I’m  corto.in  we’ll  help  carry  it  out 
For  I’ve  heerod  you  soil  conservin  fellers 
Surely  laiew  wha.t  you’re  o.bout. 


If,  as  you  prophesy,  in  the  future 

We’ll  see  tii.iothy  up  to  our  neck 
Due  to  fertilize,  lime  and  rot.o.tion  , 


Then  we’re  for  you,  unanimous. 


by  heck 


'^'1  \ 


, " ■ --v5  i>A 

/ -<h  . ) 

m // 

1/  |i  Vl 

-u^t 1/ 
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THE  FORmTIOH  OF  SOILS 


The  formation  of  our  soils  begins  with  the  decay  or  breaking 
doYm  of  rock.  The  forces  involved  have,  for  convenience,  been  classi- 
fied under  two  main  heads,  mechanical  and  chem.icalj 

lie  are  all  familiar  i^rith  the  trem.endous  pressure  exerted  by 
freezing  water.  Tfater  seeps  into  the  crevices  of  rocks,  freezes  and 
causes  them  to  crack  and  crumble.  'Hide  and  rapid  chc.nges  of  tempera- 
ture also  play  a very  imiportant  part  in  the  Y^reathering  of  rocks.  The 
minerals  which  go  to  make  up  the  rock  have  different  rates  of  expansion 
and  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the  rock  causes  the  minerals  to  pull 
apart  loa.ving  cracks.  Into  these  cro.cks  water  o.nd  the  roots  of  plants 
go,  breaking  the  rock  doiwi  into  smaller  particles, 

'Hhile  the  mecho.nical  agencies  are  busy  tearing  doivn  the  rock 
mass,  the  chemical  agencies  are  also  active.  YJator,  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide  are  especially  important  in  their  action.  IHater  carrying  ma- 
terials in  solution  dissolves  the  ’'cement"  of  rocks  causing  them  to 
crunble.  Oxygen  changes  both  the  bulk  and  the  appearance  of  minerals. 
Carbon  dioxide  in  the  ground  rmiter  is  a very  effective  solvent,  re- 
moving from  the  soil  much  of  the  lim.e  and  increasing  the  acidity., 

The  agencies  menti.oned  above ' and  many  others  must  be  active 
for  thousands  of  years  before  a soil  mass  is  formed.  Even  then  the 
soil  material  is  constantly  being  changed,  soil  particles  are  made 
smaller  o.nd  complex  compounds  are  reduced  to  simpler  ones,  Ifater 
carries  the  smaller  particles  into  the  subsoil  ivhere  they  accumulate 
causing  the  subsoil  to  be  "heavier"  than  the  topsoil. 

The  addition  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil  material  began 
with  the  decay  of  the  first  lichen  and  moss  that  grev:  on  the  rocks* 

This  continued  for  centuries  and  o.s  the  organic  matter  increased  the 
rock  material  laas  further  weathered.  These  conditions  po.vcd  the  way 
for  a succession  of  higher  plc.nts.  The  beneficial  effects  of  organic 
matter  to  our  mineral  soils  arc  so  numerous  that  its  importance  can- 
not be  over- cmpho.si zed.  Absorption  of  water,  production  of  ammonia 
and  greater  porosity  of  the  soil  are  only  a fow  of  the  ma,ny  ways  that 
organic  matter  influences  the  soil.  Organic  matter  is  the  most  active 
part  of  the  soil,  not  only  speeding  up  many  chcmmcal  ch.anges  in  the 
soil,  but  undergoing  rapid  dccom-posit ion  itself.  When  vrc  consider  that 
miost  of  the  organic  matter  is  concentrated  in  the  topsoil  and  that  our 
upland  soils  probably  contain  less  than  three  percent  of  this  valuable 
matcrio.l,  we  begin  to  realize  the  necessity  for  saving  what  we  have. 

But  it  takes  more  than  organic  matter  and  weathered  rock  m.aterial.  to 
make  -a  true  soil. 

The  xYeathered  rock  material  acts  o.s  a base  or  framework  for 
the  rest  of  the  soil.  It  is  also  the  source  of  some  plant  nutrients « 
The  omount  depending  upon  the  rate  of  weathering,  the  percent  in  the 
parent  rock  and  the  leaching  that  takes  place.  Much  of  the  organic 
matter  is  changed  to  humus  o-nd,  with  the  very  fine  mineral  matter  of 
the  soil,  makes  up  the  collodial  portion  of  the  soil.  Mixed  with  the 
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colloids  and  throughout  the  soil  are  numor-ous  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  They  all  play  their  part  and  on  dying  add  to  the  himus 
content  of  the  soil*  Through  this  soil  mass  circulates  the  soil 
vrciter  and  air  in  constantly  changing  oiriounts. 

All  these  and  more  go  to  make  up  a soil.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  the  soil  is  the  farmer’s  greatest  asset  and  the  basis  of 
agriculture, 

^ ^ % 

CONTEST  RULES  FOR  FARM  WOODLOT  DEMONSTRATION  FIELD  DAYS 

Cross-cut  SavMng 

1,  Each  team  to  be  made  up  of  two  men, 

2,  Members  of  teams  may  furnish  their  own  saY7_,  or  use  one  pro- 
vided by  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser*oioe, 

3»  Each  team  will  be  permitted  to  sow  only  once.  However^  a 
m.an  Yhio  has  competed  once  may  compete  again  provided  he 
selects  a different  partner, 

ii.  The  team  requiring  the  shortest  period  of  time  to  saiY  thru 
the  log  shall  be  declared  winner  of  the  contest. 

The  contest  is  not  open  to  Soil  Conservation  Sprvice  employees. 

Wood  Chopping 

1,  Each  competitor  may  furnish  his  own  axe,  or  use  one  furnished 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

2,  Each  competitor^,  will  be  allowed  to  chop  thru  only  one  log* 

3,  Not  more  than  trro  men  shall  chop  similtcneously, 

I4.,  The  competitor  requiring  the  shortest  period  of  time  tc  chop 
thru  the  log  shall  be  declared  winner  of  the  contest, 

5,  This  contest  is  not  open  to  Soil  Conservation  Service  employees 

Timber  Marking  Contest 

1.  Each  contestant  will  be  provided  vd-th  a blank  form  on  which  to 
' note  whether  certain  trees  are  to  be  cut,  and  the  rewsons  for 

his  decision. 

2.  Trees  to  be  judged  shall  be  selected  by  competent  foresters, 
end  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

3.  The  contestant  turning  in  the  best  paper,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  shall  be  declared  vrinner, 

I4,  This  contest  is  not  open  to  Coil  Conservation  Service  eiaployees 
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CROP  ROTATIONS 
(Continued  from  '16^  issue) 

RIHEN  WORKING  OUT  CROP  ROTATIONS  CONSIDER: 


1.  The  needs  of  the  farmer  should  al'vays  be  considered  in  working  out 
a crop  rotation.  If  the  farmer  is  a livestock  farmer,  he  v/ill  nec- 
essarily want  to  produce  a large  percentage  of  legume  hays.  Ho  vfill 
need  to  produce  vmnter  feed  sufficient  to  tie-in  and  balance  vrith  the 
pasture  land  on  his  farm.  If  the  farmer  is  a grovrer  of  a large  per- 
centage of  cash  crops,  such  things  as  winter  cover  and  green  manure 
crops  need  to  be  taken  into  c onsi derat i 021, 

2.  The  acres  of  cultivated  land  on  the  farm  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  working  out  the  crop  rotation  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  farmer’s  needs  and,  Q.t  the  sam.e  time,  take  proper  care  of  the 
soil.  If  the  .acreage' of  cultivated  land  is  simall  in  proportion  to 
pasture  and  livestock,  it  will  necessitate  a more  intensive  type  of 
cropping  than  would  be  needed  if  the  percentage  of  cultivated  land  Tvas 
relatively  large, 

3.  The  t^^e  of  soil  is  an  importo.nt  factor  in  working  out  crop  ro- 
tations, Some  types  of  soil  being  very  fertile  while  others  are  re- 
latively non-productive.  Some  types  of  soil  being  very  erosive  while 
others  do  not  tend  to  erode  so  easily, 

ig.  The  degree  of  erosion  is  a deciding  factor  in  a great  number  of 
cases  as  to  what  shall  be  groyni  in  a particular  field.  For  instance, 
where  severe  erosion  has  tolcen  place,  farmers  have  found  that  such 
crops  as  alfalfa,  corn,  red  clover,  etc,,  v/ill  either  not  grow  or 
will  not  m.ake  sufficient  yields  to  justify  the  expense  of  seeding. 

In  this  particular  case,  a farmer  will  probably  want  to  either  lime 
o.nd  fertilize  the  soil  t'o  increase  this  production,  or  plant  it  in 
some  crop  tho^t  vrill  grovr  on  poor  eroded  soils  deficient  in  lime, 

5,  The  slope  is  a very  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  r/hon  work- 
ing out  a crop  rotation.  Cultivated  crops  should,  -ns  far  as  possible, 
be  kept  from  the  steeper  slopes  and  confined,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  level  land  or  more  gentle  slopes.  Where  winter  feed  is  a limit- 
ing factor,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  vrork  out  a crop  rotation  mth 
small  grain  and  hay  crops  without  the  use  of  a cultivo.ted  crop*  Wliero 
there  is  a very  small  omount  of  level  land,  or  land  that  is  not  ex- 
cessively steep,  it  is  possible  to  use  this  limited  amount  of  level 
lo.nd  for  more  intensive  production  of  cultivated  crops  such  as  corn. 
For  instance,  it  vrould  be  better  to  use  the  smo.ll  amiount  of  level 
bottom  land  for  corn  each  year  than  it  viould  be  to  grow  tho  corn  on 
the  steepor  slopes  and  use  tho  bottom  land  three  yeo.rs  out  of  four 
for  the  production  of  hay  or  small  grain,  Hov/ever,  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  vThere  such  practice  is  used  for  the  production  of 
corn  a winter  cover  crop  is  absolutely  necessary  to  control  erosion, 
maintain  tho  pr odiicdlvlty  of  the  soil  o.nd  for  the  securing  of  jusbi- 
fiable  yields. 


lU 

6,  The  degree,  of  acidity  and  the  soil  fertility  plays  a very  impor- 
tand  part  in  any  crop  rotation.  That  is,  where  the  soil  is  deficient 
in  lime  and  fertility,  it  v/ould  not  be  vri.se  to  seed  a lime  loving 
plant,  requiring  largo  amounts  of  plant  food  such  as  alfalfa,  red 
clover,  barley,  etc,  unless  lime  and  fertilizer  can  be  added.  It 
would  also  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  grovj’  potatoos  on  land  deficient  in 
plant  food  and  lovj’  in  organic  matter.  Each  crop  has  its  special  r©« 
quirement  and  they  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  planning 
crop,  rotations, 

7*  The  practice  of  strip  cropping  is  one  of  the  points  to  consider 
when  cropping  is  to  be  done  on  land  that  is  so  steep  as  to  permit 
erosion  where  the  entire  field  is  planted  to  a cultivated  crop  at 
one  time.  In  order  to  secure  balanced  crop  production,  it  vrill  bo  . 
necessary  to  keep  in  mrind  the  size  of  the  strips,  number,  etc,,  in 
order  to  b e certain  of  securing  the  proper  rjmounts  of  each  desired 
feeds  year  after  year.  The  width  of  the  strip  vrill  depend  upon  the 
steepness  of  the  slope,  A good  plan  to  follovf  is  to  have  a strip 
for  every  seven  feet  rise  in  olevo.tion, 

8,  The-  winter  cover  crops  should  always  bo  kept  in  mind  in  working 
out  any  tjq)©  of  crop  rotation  where  otherwise  the  land  avould  be  kept 
bare  over  the  winter.  It  is  a common  pro.ctioe  to  use  corn  stubble 
land  for  the  production  of  oats,  the  corn  being  removed  in  the  fall 
and  the  ground  remaining  barren  over  the  winter.  Land  left  barren 
over  the  winter  permits  severe  erosion,  the  leaching  of  valuable 
plant  food  from  the  soil,  and  the  loss  of  organic  raatter  obtained 
from  a vrinter  cover  crop, 

(Continued  in  the  next  issue.) 

Sawe  the  Soil,  Save  Crop  Production,  Save  Civilization. 

REASONS  FOR  PLANTING  BLACK  ^TALNUT 


(1)  The  wood  of  black  walnut  is  very  valuable, 

(2)  The  black  v/alnut  comes  second  only  to  black 
locust  as  an  erosion  control  tree  in  this  vicinity^ 

(5)  Where  walnuts  grow  there  is  nearly  alv/ays  a good  sod, 
which  make  it  desirable  for  planting  on  pasture  land, 
(I4.)  The  nuts  from  tne  black  v/alnut  tree  are  valuable, 
both  for  hom-e  use  and  market, 

(5)  The  black  vjalnut  is  a native  tree  to  this  part  of 
West  Virginia  and  is  definitely  knm'm  to  be 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 
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mLDLIFE  POSSIBILITIES  M t^JEST  VIRGIMA 

(proin  cin  address  by  Dr,  C.  F.  McClintic  at  the' Soil  Con- 
servation  Service  Seminar  meeting  February  ih^  193^0 

In  past  years  we  have,  by  clean  farming  practices  and  un- 
wise cultivation,  reduced  our  vmldlife  feed  and  cover.  We  are  nov;- 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  bringing  many  birds  and  animals  to 
total  extinction  just  as  we  have  done  to  the  passenger  pigeon  which 
once  thrived  over  a large  part  of  the  United  States  a 

Unlike  soil,  coal  and  minerals,  Yfildlife  is  a renev\rablo 
resource  vdiich  by  slight  changes  in  our  present  system  of  farming 
may  be  increased  mamr  times.  Leaving  shrubs  along  fence  rov/s,  plant- 
ing small  patches  of  grain  and  allovn.ng  them  to  be  unharvested,  pro- 
tecting Yfoodland  from,  grazing,  and  artificial  feeding  in  cxtrem.e 
vreather  conditions,  are  some  of  the  miany  ways  in  Yfhich  we  mny  help 
our  lYild  friends  to  live  and  increase. 

Dr.  McClintic  also  stated  that  wildlife  is  beneficio.1  both 
to  the  farm.cr  and  city  dvreller.  It  is  estimated  that  annually  bi:.  is 
destroy  insects,  Y^rhich  if  alloY/ed  to  live,  Yfould  do  many  mtillion 
dollars  Y'orth  of  damage . Ringneck  pheasants  ho.ve  been  knovn  to  de- 
stroy as  i'':'..;’-  -s  300  grasshoppers  per  day,  TP-on  we  consider  tii;..t 
each  year  .'.n.-'eats  do  over  tiYO  billions  of  dollars  Yforth  of  dam.agc  in 
the  United  oao.tes,  it  it  not  economical  to  do  e-'crything  possible 
that  Yilll  increase  the  number  of  birds  to  help  destroy  these  thicY^es 
of  Imierican  A-griculture? 

In  some  cases,  farmers  have  turned  their  game  birds  and 
animals  into  a direct  cash  crop  by  selling  shooting  rights  to  sports- 
men, The  change  is  mady  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  bird  and  sports- 
men are  alY/ays  willing  to  pay  this  fee  in  excho-nge  for  good  hunting, 
naturally  hunting  rights  should  be  limited  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  enough  birds  are  left  for  the  next  year’s  breeding  stock. 

Dr.  McClintic  further  stated  that  good  hunting  increases 
the  tourist  business  of  a state  or  community.  This^in  a state  such 
as  West  Virginia,  vdiich  is  richly  endowed  in  natural  raggedness  and 
beauty,  caad  industry,  could  soon  be  developed  into  a l.argo  and  profi- 
table business  by  bettering  our  hunting  conditions. 

As  brought  out  by  Dr.  McClintic,  the  rene-Yring  of  our  supply 
of  Yrildlife  rests  almost  entirely  with  the  farmers  Ydib.  control  the 
greater  part  of  the  land.  By  providing  food  and  covers  for  game 
birds  and  animals  and  regulating  the  amount  of  kill,  the  farmer  may 
m.aterially  increase  the  amount  of  gome. 

Dr,  McClintic  states,  the  farmer  in  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram benefits  by  gaining  help  in  com.bating  his  insect  enemies  and 
has  a potentio.l  source  of  revenue  from,  hunting. 
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